CAMBRIDGE

Oxford and Cambridge owed much to the Franciscan and
Dominican orders and throughout the Middle Ages learning
remained the handmaid of religion. Though Peterhouse was
founded in 1281 to counteract the too great influence of the
religious orders in the University, its students were none the
less enjoined to wear the clerical dress and tonsure. Even in
the fourteenth century, however, the students were becoming
too secular in their clothing, for constant complaints were made
against their wearing long beards, curled hair, furred cloaks,
red and green hose, peaked shoes and costly girdles ' contrary
to clerical propriety '. Further they had to be forbidden to
frequent alehouses, introduce dogs into college, play games of
hazard, dice or ball or to indulge in ' wrestling, dancing or
other incautious and inordinate sports.'

Throughout the Middle Ages the growth of the colleges
continued. Clare and Pembroke owe their foundation to two
great ladies of the fourteenth century, Elizabeth, Countess of
Clare, and Marie de Valence, widow of the Earl of Pembroke ;
Corpus Christi College, which was originally attached to the
Church of St. Benet, was founded by one of the Cambridge
guilds ; while Gonville Hall was founded in 1348 as a Domini-
can house. But though the fourteenth century saw several new
foundations, learning suffered a decline after the Black Death
and the clerks seem to have been unpopular. At the time of
the Peasants' Revolt many of the college charters were seized
and burnt in the market-place amid cries of, * Thus perish
the skill of the clerks!3

With the fifteenth century came a revival of learning and
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